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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE GOAT. 


This animal is found in every part of the world; 
is easily domesticated, and too well known to need 
a particular description. They are in many pla- 
ces kept chiefly for their milk, of which they yield 
a considerable quantity. It is sweet and well 
tasted, and is frequently used for making cheese, 
as well as for a common article of food. See 
Prov. 27: 27, and several other places in the Bible. 

There is a variety of the Goat in Syria, some- 
what larger than the common one, and having 
ears about a foot long, which hang down on each 


—, 


lar appearance, as may be seen by the engraving. 
Mr. Harmer remarks on Amos 3: 12, that al- 
though it is the intention of the prophet to express 
the smallness of that part of Israel that escaped 
from destruction, and were settled in foreign 
countries; yet a shepherd would hardly be repre- 
sented as exerting himself to take from a lion a 
piece only of the ear of the common goat: the 


There is a very pretty story, which I read some 
time ago, about two goats in Wales. They hap- 
pened one day to meet on a crag, where there 
was no room for them to turn round, and where 
they eould not pass by each other. A single mis- 
step would have thrown them down the precipice 
and dashed them in pieces. After looking at each 
other for a long time, seemingly considering what 
to do, one of them was observed to crouch down 
on his belly close to the rock, and lie still till the 
other walked over his back, and thus they were 
both saved. 

This is a much more agreeable story than that 
told by Capt. Riley, of two men who met in a 
similar situation in Africa. One of them was a 
Moor and the other a Jew. They were riding on 
mules, and met in a path cut in the side of a pre- 
cipice, barely wide enough for one to pass. The 

oor was armed with a scymeter, or short strong 
sword, and the Jew with a club. After a few 
moments, they both got off over the heads of the 
mules,. and commenced fighting, to see which 
should be thrown down the precipice, to make 
way for the other to pass. The club of the Jew 
was soon hacked in pieces by the more powerful 
weapon of his antagonist, and finding that he must 
die, he clasped the Moor in his arms, and leaped 
with him from the rock, and both were dashed in 
pieces. Which of these two incidents shows: the 
best disposition? Surely the goats were wiser 
than the men—and. let the young reader learn 
from this, that kindness and humility are better 
calculated to remove difficulties: than pride and 





LITTLE MISS WHY-WHY. 


** What an odd title!” I think I hear you say. 
‘* Littlke Miss Why-why! Who could be called 
so? It must be a nick-name!” 
You are quite right; and this nick-name, or 
rather this title, was given to a girl whose real 
name was Lucy. She was first called Miss Why- 
why by an old pedlar woman, and did not get rid 
of it, till she broke herself of the ugly habit which 
caused the poor aged woman to call her so. 
This was so deeply rooted, that she never was 
told to do any thing by her parents or teachers, 
nor would she take any advice from her brothers 
or sisters, or companions, without immediately 
asking, ‘‘ Why?” ‘* Why so?” or ‘* But why?” 
**T do not know why I should do it;” ‘‘I do not 
know why you ask me;” or some such improper 
inquiry. 
When she was at play, and her mother asked 
her to come in doors, instead of running directly, 
she would ask, ‘‘ Why, mamma? why am I to 
come in so soon? Do you know, Ellen? Do you 
know, Robert, why mamma calls me?” 
When she was at work, and her teacher desir- 
ed her to come nearer to the table, or to move 
the inkstand away from her work, ‘‘Why,ma’am?”’ 
she would say; ‘‘why need I move? I sit very com- 
fortably ;” or, ‘why ma’am? my work does not 
touch the inkstand.” Or if blamed that her work 
was not held properly, she would say, ‘‘Why 
ma’am? why won’t it do well enough?” 
If she were walking with her parents, and they 
said toher, ‘‘ Lucy, come and walk under the 
hedge; and do not stare up at that house.” ‘‘Why 
not, mamma? what harm is there in looking at the 
house? and the road is very clean here.”’ 
I could tell you enough of her why-whys to 
last all day; for inshort, Lucy never did any- 
thing without arguing and contesting about it 
with every body who spoke to her. Her friends 
found that such a habit was always very unpleas- 
ant, and often led to disobedience, so they fre- 
quently had to reprove or even to punish her,— 
Her parents were very much grieved, and often 
reasoned with her, and exhorted her to remem- 
ber to obey the command of God, who expressly 
says, ‘‘ Children, obey yaur parents in all things;” 
and ‘*‘ Honor thy father and mother.” Now, I 
am sure, saying ‘‘why?” or ‘‘ why so ?”’ or ‘‘why 
but—” to parents, is not ‘“‘honoring” them. 
Lucy felt that she had done wrong, and more 
than once had shed tears about this fault, and 
promised to guard against this foolish habit in fa- 
ture ; to be more obedient, and that readily at 
once. But, poor child! she made these resolu- 
tions in her own strength, and without asking for 
that wisdom and Strength which is from above, 
without which we never can sincerely renounce 
sin, or do what is pleasing to the Lord. 
Lucy’s bad habit, therefore, remained in all its 
force, and it was necessary to punish her still of- 
tener. 
Miss Why-why. It was a title given in punish- 
ment; not a mere idle nick-name, like those which 
naughty children often call others by, who. are 
better than themselves. I have generally observ- 
ed that when ‘boys or girls give others a nick-name 
it is because they know that their companions are 





obstinacy, H. J. H. 


One method was, to give her the title of 


better or wiser than they are themselves, This ti- 
tle, then, was given to Lucy, as f before said, by 
an old woman, who used to carry small wares 
about the country, and came to ask Lucy’s mam- 


Their kind mother allowed each of her daugh- 

ters to choose something from the woman’s bask- 

et which might be useful to them. One chose 

pins, and some hooks and eyes; another, some 

strong laces, and a ball of marking cotton; and a 

third, a pair of strong, useful scissors. 

Lucy had as yet taken nothing, but she teased 
the poor woman with many rude, silly unnecessa- 
ry questions; such as, ‘‘ Why do youtie this to 
the handle of your basket?) Why do you notsell 
paper and ink? Why did you tell Jane that these 
needles are better than those? Why did not you 
show us this pretty little thread paper when we 
first came to look at your basket?” 

All these and fifty more whys followed each 
other so quickly, that it was impossible to answer 
even the first of them, before Lucy had asked 
the third or fourth. By the way, I may observe 
that people who get a trick of asking idle, useless 
questions, seldom wait or care for an answer. 

** Don’t tease the old woman so,”’ said her eld- 
est sister. 

‘* Why?” answered Lucy, pushing her sister 
away, while she went on putting her silly ques- 
tions. ini 
At length the children had all made choice of 
something, except Lucy, when the woman look- 

ed up and said, kindly, but in an arch tone, ‘‘ Well, 

and why does not Miss Wuy-wuy take something ? 

Miss Why-why, do you not mean to have any- 

thing?” 

Upon this, a general burst of Jaughter followed. 

Her mamma and sisters could not help saying, 

‘*Do you hear that, Lucy? Miss Wuy-wnay, 

why do you not take something? Why not?” 

As you may suppose, Lucy looked very foolish; 

she held down her head, and walked out of the 
room, saying to herself, ‘‘ What a disagreeable 

old woman! What business had she to correct 
me? Why did she say so?” 

What had passed was not forgotten, though 

Lucy went without a housewife, which she had 

just made up her mind to have. The title of Miss 

Why-why remained, and she often heard it made 
use of by her sisters, and sometimes even by her 
father, who, when he heard her talk in a silly 
manner, would say, ‘‘ Well, I hope my little 
Miss Why-why will soon grow wiser.” 

I can easily suppose that every sensible child 
is ready to say, ‘‘ Surely, Lucy must now have 
been convinced of her folly, and no doubt she en- 
deavored to correct herself.”” But you are quite 
mistaken; a bad habit, when long indulged in, is 
not easily got rid of. She needed a still stronger 
lesson; and she soon received one, as 1 am going 
to tell you. 

Little Miss Why-why often got into trouble 
from another fault, if it may be called another, as 
it was the consequence of her bad habit of ques- 
tioning about everything that was said to her.— 
She continually meddled with things she was told 
not to touch. One day she had a sad fall, when 
trying to get something that had been put out of 
her reach. 

Some-of her disasters would make my readers 
smile, if I had room to tell. the particulars; but 
others were more serious; and all such things 
should cause them to regret Lucy’s folly, and to 
ask themselves whether they are not sometimes 
inclined to act in the same way. I willonly men- 
tion, that once she was nearly poisoned by eating 
some berries that looked very like currants,though 
she had been cautioned never to eat any fruit with- 
out leave; but she could not think why this was for- 
bidden, and would not let her brother Robert be 
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ma to buy some of her threads, and tapes, and 


at peace till he had gathered some for her. I am 
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sorry to say he was so foolish asto do this, though 
he did not eat any himself. Another time she 


was so silly as to put her finger into an oyster: 


whose shell was open, as she could not think why 
she was told not to touch it, when she was severe- 
ly pinched. And, another day, when told not 
to touch a drug, or medicine, which has a very 
unpleasant smell, her evil curiosity prevailed, and 
the consequence was, she made herself so disa- 
greeable to all about her, that her mamma was 
forced to keep her at home from a party of her 
young companions. 

I now come to mention the very serious conse- 
quence of this bad habit, to which I have al- 
ready alluded. One day Lucy, and her sisters, 
and their teacher went out for a walk. They had 
a very pleasant stroll, and had just turned home- 
wards, when they saw a poor woman with a 
child in her arms, and another by her side. 


the eldest sister, said, ‘‘If you please ma’am, 
may I give that woman a penny?” ‘Yes, my 
dear,”’ said Miss Wilson. ‘‘And I have got a 
half penny,” said little Ann. Away they both 
ran, and Lucy with them. I am sorry to say, 
she did not intend to give the poor woman any- 
thing, but theught she should like to look at the 
baby. ‘‘ Stop, my dears,” ‘cried the woman.— 
‘« They had better not come near me, ma’am;” 
added she, lifting up a cloth that covered her ba- 
by’s face, and pointing out something to Miss Wil- 
son. ‘‘ Stop, my dears, instantly!” said the teach- 
er. ‘* Put down the money on the ground, and 
come back to me; don’t go near the woman!” El- 
len and Ann directly did as they were told; but 
Lucy saw there was something that looked very 
strange on the baby’s face; she did not restrain 
her curiosity with her usual, ‘‘ Why, why,” but 
adding, ‘‘1 am sure they both look very clean,” 
she went up to the baby, and even touched its 
face, saying, ‘‘ What odd things are these?” 

The poor woman pushed her away, and Miss 
Wilson was sadly troubled. She instantly told 
the other children to go home by themselves, as 
quick as they could, while in a very decided tone, 
she ordered Lucy to follow her, but without com- 
ing close. When they came near home, Miss 
Wilson led her to acottage where an old woman 
lived, who had been nurse in the family. After 
speaking to the nurse, Miss Wilson ordered Lu- 
cy to stay there, while she went home and spoke 
to her mamma. 

Poor Lucy now was much frightened; at 
first she had been ready with her usual why-whys, 
but Miss Wilson’s manner, and the poor woman’s 
pushing her away, made her perceive she had 
done something wrong, and silenced her. After 
a little time, however, she was beginning to ques- 
tion nurse with her why-why’s, when the good 
old woman told her to be sure that all was intended 
for her good; adding that she feared Lucy had 
now got a severe lesson, but one which would 
cure her of arguing and contesting. 

I must briefly explain what had passed. The 
poor woman’s child was ill of the small por; this 
as most of our readers know, is a very dangerous 
disease, which is easily communicated from one 
person to another. 

Miss Wilson, therefore, knew it was necessary 
to be very decided; as, if Lucy had taken the dis- 
ease, and her sisters with the little baby at home 
should catch it from her, the consequences might 
be very sad, and even fatal to some of them. 

*I have not much more room, so that I can only 
say, that Lucy’s mamma felt very much obliged 
to Miss Wilson. She was kept at nurse’s cottage, 
and in a few days it was found that she had caught 
the small pox. Every care was taken of her; I 
am glad to say, that she now felt how foolish and 
wicked she had been, and resolved to avoid as 
much as possible, giving trouble to her attend- 
ants. She took all the medicines like a good child, 
and often prayed very earnestly that, ifGod should 
spare her, she might be a wiser child in future.— 


The 
poor woman looked very distressed; and Ellen, | = 


and her face was marked a good deal. At length, 
it pleased God that she got well; she was then 
suffered to come home again, and she became an 
altered girl. Her friends agreed, that though her 
face was not so pretty as before, yet that she was, 
in reality, far more handsome; for, as the old pro- 
verb says, ‘‘ Handsome is, that handsome does.” 
Often did her parents and sisters say, ‘‘ Oh, how 
much more do we love Lucy than little Miss Why- 
why! how glad we are that she has gone away!” 

I had nearly forgotten to say, that Miss Wilson 
told Lucy’s mamma how distressed the poor wo- 
man was, and how properly she had behaved. 
Lucy’s papa sent somebody to relieve the poor 
woman, and to direct her to a place where she 
could have proper assistance, and medicines for 
her child. [English Tract. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TELLING STORIES. 

I have two little nieces, who have been very 
desirous for a long time past to have a party of 
their schoolmates. I was invited to become one 
of their number, and witnessed with much delight 
the perfect good nature and good conduct of all 
these little gentlemen and ladies. After they had 
exhausted themselves with playing every game 
they could think of, they all clustered about me, 
begging for a story. I asked them what I should 
tell them. They answered, ‘‘ Any thing in the 
world that is pretty and interesting.” I told them 
before I commenced, that I should call upen each 
one of the circle for something ofthe same kind, 
after I had finished. There was some shaking of 
heads at this; but rather than lose my story, they 
agreed to try. ° 

I then told them of a Frenchman, who was said 
to have exhibited four and twenty Canary birds in 
London, many of which he said were from 18 to 
25 years old. One of them was dressed in a mili- 
tary uniform, having a cap on its head, wearing a 
sword and pouch, and carrving a firelock in one 
claw. After sometime sitting upright, this bird, 
at the word of command, freed itself from its dress 
and flew away to the cage. Another suffered it- 
self to be shot at, and falling down as if dead, was 
put into a little wheelbarrow, and wheeled away 
by one of its comrades; and several of the birds 
were at the same time placed upon a little fire- 
work, and continued there quietly and without 
alarm, till it was discharged. 

My little hearers all cried out, ‘‘O do you be- 
lieve it, Aunt Eliza?” I could not say J thought 
it was very probable, though it was told me for a 
fact, and I had heard other instances of the same 
kind. I once read of a Goldfinch, who went 
thro’ a severe training, and finally was able to draw 
water for its drink from a glass—it having a little 
chain attached to a narrow belt of soft leather, 
fastened round its body, and another equally light 
chain fastened to a little bucket, which was kept 
by its weight in the water until the little fellow 
raised it up with its bill, placed a foot upon it, and 
pulled again at the chain until it reached the wa- 
ter and drank, when on letting go, the bucket im- 
mediately fell into a glass below. In the same 
manner its keeper obliged it to draw towards its 
bill a little chariot filled with seeds. Only think 
of the poor little thing toiling through life in this 
distressing way, for the amusement of people, se- 
parated from its companions, who were flying a- 
bout the wild flowers and procuring their. food as 
nature taught them. The little folks all agreed 
that it was very cruel, and much as they would 
have been amused at the sight, they would rather 
have set the little things at liberty. 

I then called upen a little curly headed girl, 
who sat next me, for her story. She began to 
pull her curls and twist the corner of her pocket 
handkerchief, and finally said she did’nt think of 
but one, and that was a very little one. I told her 
it was just the thing for a very little girl, and I 











But her illness was very severe: all her hair— 
she had been very proud of her curls—came off, 


should make the taller girls tell longer ones. 





a woman weeding in a garden, who had 5 
little bit of a baby down on the grass while gh 
was at work. Bye and bye she heard a on 
strange noise, and heard her little baby screan: 
She jumped up, and saw that it had been thrown 
down and dragged a little way, and a great jj 
Eagle was flying off with a piece of its frock i, 
his mouth; and Pa said that this was what sayeq 
the baby’s life, for the frock tore when the Eagle 
was trying to fly away with her—and Pa said j, 
would have eat the baby all up if it had got he 
Now aint you all glad it did’nt get her? said she 
her eyes brightening as she spoke, and lookinc 
round to see if her little hearers felt as she dij 
about it. mt 

Just then they were all called away to supper: 
so I told them we would save the rest of the 
stories till the next party. Aunt Etiza, 
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She said her father told her that there was once 
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ANGELINA L. SMITH. 
BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF A. L: SMITH, WHO 
DIED OF CHOLERA, JUNE 17, 1835. 

This account is given for the benefit of the 
young ; to let them know how a pious child can 
die, and to persuade them all to become pio 
— may not be afraid of death when called 
to die. 

ANGELINA wasa little gir] in the Nashville Fe- 
male Academy, of about 12 years old. She 
seemed to be a cheerful and happy child, atten- 
tive to her Jessons, and had many friends. Like 
all other children who board from home, she 
looked forward to the Examination and the end 
of the session with great anxiety ; for then she 
expected to meet her father and to return home. 
But she was disappointed: her father did not 
come. The cholera was in town, and she was 
taken sick. A physician was called in: she got 
better, and all thought she was well. But no; 
that dreadful disease seized her more violently 
than ever, so that she soon felt that she must 
die, and never see her father again in this world. 
She then thought of death, of her sins, and of 
her Saviour. And while her mind was on these 
things, the dear Saviour, who showed such ten- 
derness to the young when he was on earth, 
visited her in mercy, pardoned all her sins, com- 
posed her mind, and removed all fear of death. 
And notwithstanding the dreadful pain and 
weakness brought on by the disease, when the 
Lord thus visited and relieved her mind, her 
sweet lips broke out in a clear andaudible voice, 
by singing— 

‘¢ 1’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 
Nor to defend his cause ; 

Maintain the honor of his word, 
The glory of his cross.” 

How beautiful the sight ! How lovely in the 
eyes of God to see so young a person praise him 
thus in death! 

Angelina had now come near the grave, to the 
margin of death. She stood silent and un- 
dismayed. Her mind darted across Jordan’s 
roaring billows, and fixed on Canaan’s shore: 
and among other objects of pleasing contempla- 
tion, she beheld in imagination a sainted mother 
and two dear little brothers; spoke of them in 
the most affectionate terms, and expressed a 
strong desire to be with them. She had no 
more doubt of their present existence, though she 
knew they had been long dead, than she had of 
the existence of her father and family at home, 
whom she knew were living; and on this ac- 
count she felt assured that she would meet them 
immediately after death. This overcame her 
desire to live, and made her anxious to die. The 
immortality of the soul is here illustrated in a 
striking manner, by the instinct of nature, by the 
affections of adying child. How reasonable 
this fundamental doctrine of our Holy Religion ! 

Soon after this she sent for her teacher, whom 
she thought she had offended in schoo! for some 
little misconduct, for which he had reproved 
her. She expected to die, and felt that she had 
done wrong, and desired before she left the world 
to tell him she was sorry for it, and ask his pardon. 
This is an evidence that Angelina was a good 
child ; for she was willing to confess her fault, 
and ask pardon.—This every one ought to do, 
and they will always obtain forgiveness. Her 
teacher came as soon as possible ; and when 
his name was called in her hearing, she held out 
her snow-white hand, now cold in death, and 
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t said, “O, I am glad to see you: I want you to 
preach my funeral.” Then quoted the text, “ Be 
ye ready also; for the Son of Man cometh at an 
hour ye think not.” Mr. L. asked, “ And do 
you think indeed you will die?” She replied, 
“] know I must die.” “ Do you think you are 
prepared to go?” “Oh yes, I know Lam; for the 
Lord my Saviour come to me in my distress 
this day, and has pardoned all my sins; and I 
am ready to go.” She then reminded him of 
the offence she supposed she had given him, and 
said, “The Lord has forgiven me for it; and 
will you not forgive me also?” How true it is 
’ that the religion of Christ makes all the subjects 
of it better and more humble! All who die in the 
faith of Christ desire to leave the world in peace 
and love with all men. 

Mr. L. was much affected by the sight ofa 
dear dying pupil, but much more by her pious 
conversation and willingness to die. He asked her 
if she was afraid to die? She answered confi- 
dently, “fam not; I desire todie. I want to 
see my dear mother, who is in Heaven; and 
my two little brothers also, who are there. They 
are now waiting to welcome me to my Father’s 
house ; and 1 want to meet them in those happy 
climes, Oh! I shall soon be in my Father's 
arms.” She then composed herself fora few 
moments and remained silent; when her aunt, 
who stood by with deep anxiety, expecting her 
last conflict and shout of victory, )aid her hand 
on her pallid forehead and said “ Poor child!” 
but was instantly corrected by the dying Ange- 
lina, who said, “ Happy child ! lam going home! 
Isee my Father’s house!” Then turned her 
eyes, now fallen far back into their sockets, she 
looked on one and another of her pious relatives 
and friends, and said, “1 am going home; and 
when I get there 1 will welcome you.” And in 
token of a last adieu she extended to them all her 
hand, now wet with the dew of death—“1 will 
welcome you to my Father’s house !” 

The writer of this then left the room, and saw 
her no more. She, however, was firm in her 
confidence to the end ; and as she passed the 
vale of death she sung the victor’s song! Happy 
child ! Honored parents to have such a child ! 

Dear reader, you here see how a pious child 
can die. If you desire to be free from the fear 
of death, you must be pious. This little girl 
had a pious father and mother, who often taught 
her what Christ had done for her soul, and what 
she ought to be, and who prayed for her ; and in 
her dying moments these prayers were heard, 
and her soul was saved. Then if you have 
pious parents, attend to their instructions—it 
may do you good when you come to die. Put 
your trust in that dear Saviour who nas con- 
quered death. Then if called to die far from 
home, as this dear child was, without a mother 
or sister to wipe the cold sweat from your face, 
or atender father to sympathize with you in 
the dying struggle, this Saviour will come to 
you and give you comfort and salvation. 

lf the reader be a parent—be diligent to in- 
struct your children while they are with you. 
You know not when they may be taken ‘from 
you, or where they may be calledto die. It may 
be faraway. Then lodge in their minds the 
truth of God, that it may be a means of salva- 
tion to them, and direct them to the Redeemer 
of sinners. If you are not allowed to be present, 
let them remember a father’s counsel and a 
mother’s tears, when they come to a bed of death ; 
and it may be to them asit happened to Angeli- 
na Smith—your instruction and prayers may 
bloom and become fruitful in the Valley of Death. 
[Mashville Presbyterian. 
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MORALITY. 








Translated from Berquin for the Yutth’s Companion by “A Teach- 
er in New Bedford.” 


LOVE OF TRUTH. 

Sophia Dumont was one of the prettiest little 
girls that you ever saw. Heer disposition was as 
mild and sweet as her countenance, and her heart 
Was so benevolent and kind, that she was beloved 
by all who knew her.” Her father and mother 
placed upon her their warmest affections, and 
Were well repaid for all their care, by her good 
conduct. They were very desirous to have her 
mind well educated, and when she was seven 
Years old, she could read and write Jike a lady. 

One day ‘her father said to her, ‘‘ My dear So- 
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{phia, always guard against telling falsehoods, and 
we shall always love you as much as we do now. 
We are very often guilty of faults, but instead of 
trying to conceal, it is much more noble to confess 
them, and endeavor to avoid them in future. A 
falsehood only makes a fault greater, even when 
it remains concealed; and if it is afterwards dis- 
covered, the liar is despised by every body.”’— 
**Oh my father!” said Sophia, embracing him, 
‘* T will try never to do any thing to displease you; 
but if I do, I will never tell a falsehood to excuse 
myself,”’ 

A few days afterwards, Sophia went to visit 
some of her companions in the neighborhood. 
Her mother told her expressly to return home be- 
fore 7 o’clock. Sophia promised to obey, and 
she certainly intended to. But as they had so 
many different plays, the time passed away before 
she was aware of it, and it was 9 o’clock before 
she thought of going home; and even then she 
would not have thought of it, if her mother had 
not sent a servant after her. When Sophia 
knew that it was so late, she began to cry, be- 
cause she had not minded her mother. The ser- 
vant told her that it was foolish to cry, and that 


made her stay; or that she might think of some 
other way to excuse herself. ‘‘ No, Mary,’’ said 
Sophia, ‘‘ I will tell the truth; and if my mother 
is displeased with me, I will tell her that I am 
very sorry that I have disobliged her, and ask her 
forgiveness.”” She did so. Her mother was at 
first a little displeased; but when she heard So- 
phia, instead of hiding her fault, frankly confess 
it, and ask pardon, she instantly embraced and 
forgave her. 

A short time after this affair, this very servant, 
who wickedly advised Sophia to tell a lie, told 
one herself to Sophia’s mother. She had broken 
a china cup, and in order to screen herself from 
the charge of carelessness, she declared that So- 
phia broke it. Sophia, being called before her 
mother, denied the charge of Mary, the servant. 
‘* My dear mother,” said she, ‘‘ if I was guilty, 
I should not be afraid to confess it; for 1 am very 
sure you would not be half so much displeased with 
me for having broken your china cup, as you 
would be if I should tell a lie.” Mary still said 
that it was broken by Sophia, and continued to 
say so, until another servant told just how it hap- 
pened. Mary was then driven from the house in 
disgrace, and Sophia became dearer than ever to 
her mother. She had only to say any thing, and 
it was always believed by all, with as much rea- 
diness as if they had themselves seen or heard 
what she declared; and all her days were happy, 
because she gained the confidence and esteem of 
all around her. 

From the same. 
BENEVOLENCE REWARDED. 

Julia was a pretty little girl, but what was much 
better, she had an excellent heart. She was much 
afflicted by the sufferings of the poor and unfor- 
tunate, and never had more joy than when it was 
in her power to comfort them. She said one day 
to her mother, ‘‘ My dear mother, I am very sor- 
ry to see people every day who suffer from need. 
How I do wish that I was rich, so that I might 
satisfy all their wants.’”” Her mother pressed her 
tenderly to her bosom, and said, ‘‘ My dear Julia, 
how happy I am to see such excellent feelings 
manifested by you. As long as you preserve them 
in your heart, you will not fail to be happy your- 
self.”?’ Her father, who had heard her, ran to 
embrace her, and said that he loved her more 
than ever. At the same time he drew a purse 
from his pocket, and gave her all the small pieces 
of money that he had, in order that she might 
gratify her desire to do good. 

Some time afterwards, Julia, accompanied by 
her governess, went to see some little friends who 
lived at some distance from her home. ‘When 
they had gone about half the way, they saw an 
old man sitting by the side of the road, who was 
almost famished. They immediately approached 





she could tell her mother that her play-mates had | = 





to assist him. The moment that the governess 
saw his face, she thought that she recognized him. 
In fact, he was from the same town, and had for- 
merly been the master of her father. She put her 
hand into her bag for some money, but, unfortu- 
nately, she had none with her. Little Julia gave 
him hers, with a smile. She then asked the old 
man what his business was, and how he became 
so poor. ‘‘ Alas! my little lady,” said he, ‘I 
am a poor unfortunate laborer, whom the late 
storm has ruined. Three days ago, I expected 
to gather a good harvest, and to-day my little field 
has not a stalk of corn to make me bread."’ 

As he said these words, they were surrounded 
by a great croud of people who were fleeing be- 
fore an escaped and enraged ox. Little Julia 
was thrown down by the croud, and the animal 
was already near stepping upon her and crushing 
her beneath his feet; but the old man, exerting 
all his remaining strength, at the sight of the dan- 
ger which threatened his kind benefactress, threw 
himself between her and the brute, and turned 
him aside with his staff. Thus the amiable Julia 
had the double pleasure of performing a good ac- 
tion and being rewarded almost in the very act. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL REPORTS, 
Christ Church School, N. Y.—A short time 


since, a seventh or preparatory class was formed, 
composed of girls who are preparing to become 
teachers. In order to secure a more attentive pe- 
rusal and examination of the Scriptures from all 
the school, the Rev. Mr. Smedes has recently en- 
gaged in proposing some particular subject for 
their consideration through the week, to which 
subject they are to select and repeat such texts 
as are applicable; and from the experiment that 
has been made, much benefit is anticipated. 

During the past year it has pleased the Lord 
to take to himself three of our youthful charge— 
one boy and two girls; but in this we sorrow not 
without hope. Upon them Sabbath-school in- 
struction was not bestowed in vain. Young as 
they were, salvation through the merits of the 
Redeemer, westheir only hope. The boy had 
been several years attached to the school, andthe 
remark was not unfrequent, that Thomas Church 
was a promising youth. During his short but 
painful illness his time was spent in fervent prayer, 
not that he might recover, or that his sufferings 
might be abated, but that his soul might be sav- 
ed, and that God would be pleased to receive him 
into his heavenly kingdom for Jesus Curisr’s 
sake. When his mother proposed sending for a 
consulting physician, he declined, saying, he did 
not expect to live from the first. He then asked 
her forgiveness wherein he had at any time of- 
fended her, and requested that she would get the 
Liturgy used at the opening of the Sabbath-school, 
that they might unite in prayer together; and 
when his supplicating voice could no longer be 
heard in prayer, his lips continued to move, un- 
til ‘his happy spirit took its flight to the paradise 
of God. 

Much might be said of the patient suffering 
and resignation of the two girls also, but suffice 
to say they both died happy in the Lord, express- 
ing to their teachers the benefits they had deriv- 
ed from Sabbath-school instruction. 








Sabbath School in Bucks County, Pa. 


‘© On the Fourth of July we had a very inter- 
esting celebration. The children of our two schools 
were assembled in an orchard near a spring, own- 
ed by Marks J. Biddle, Esq. who very kindly 
permitted us to enter on his ground. We had 
benches prepared. The teachers and children 
without any formal parade, met at once in the 
orchard. At half past teno’clock, A. M. about 
300 children were in their seats, accompanied by 





many of their teachers. The meeting was open- 
ed by singing the 203d hymn inxxour Hymn Book, 











































































Youth’s Companion. 





and by prayer. Judge Darling then delivered a 
very interesting address. 

‘* The children, after having enjoyed their re- 
freshments, were dismissed for one hour. They 
spent the time in play, in the orchard and mea- 
dow. It was gratifying to observe the kindness 
and harmony that prevailed among them—and in 
conclusion we gave each of the children one of 
your small bound publications, and dismissed with 
the doxology. The children then returned home 
highly delighted, and prepared to give their pa- 
rents an account of the proceedings and occur- 
rences of the day. We were gratified to see the 
excellent order observed by the children; and it 
is believed an impression has been made on Chil- 
dren, teachers, and spectators which will never 
be effaced. We distributed 303 books: on the 
next day, as I mentioned above, we had 24 schol- 
ars more than on many preceding Sabbaths. This 
was an experiment. It succeeded beyond our 
most sanguine hopes; and, if our lives are spared 
we intend to try it again a year hence.” 


The fourth of July was commemorated by Sab- 
bath-schools in various parts of the country. In 
Newcastle county, Del. an address was delivered 
by Mr. Clawges, which has been published in a 
pamphlet. The teachers of the schools of the 
different denominations in Columbus, Ohio, spent 
part of the day in obtaining a census of the chil- 
dren of the city, and then united with the scho- 
lars in religious services. [S. S. Jour. 

le ee 8 eR 
— "From the S. S. Aduocate. 
A Prosperous Sabbath School. 

T am.a friend to Sabbath Schools; and always 
make a point of attending the Sabbath school ex- 
ercise wherever Iam on the Sabbath. I have 
seldom been so much interested as 1 was a few 
Sabbaths since, at Henniker, in the Sabbath 
school connected with Rev. Mr. Scales’s congre- 
gation. It was really one of the most happy hours 
I have spent for many years. It seemed as if 
nearly the whole congregation of all ages, were 
engaged together in the important duty of study- 
ing the Bible. That must be a happy church and 
people, and their pastor must be a happy man. 
Can any thing be more cheering to the heart of 
a faithful minister, then such a sight as I there 
witnessed. The school contains about fifty class- 
es. They are now using the third volume of the 
Union Questions. About fifty dollars have been 
expended for books for. the library, within the 
year. The books are distributed by the librarian 
once in-two weeks, with the liberty of exchanging 
in the class in the mean time. Very nearly ev- 
ery member of the church belongs to the school. 
Nearly 350 are enlisted in the cause, and about 
50 have united with the church during the year. 
The Monthly Concert is observed. The school 


has been a great blessing to the congregation.— 


Who, with such facts before their mind, can doubt 
the utility of Sabbath schools? 
tian, who wishes prosperity to his congregation, 


look well to the Sabbath school of that congrega- 


tion. 


The writer regrets he could not have attended 
the Sabbath school of the Methodist and Baptist 
Societies, in Henniker, as he understands that 
they both are interesting; but being held at the 


same hour he was prevented from attending. F. 


Let every Chris- 


grow larger and larger, till it proved to be a large wa- 
gon with a white covering. As I drew near, I perceiv- 
ed it was a family removing to the West. I had met 
with hundreds of families before, removing in the same 
manner. ‘They come from the southern and eastern 
States, and go to Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, five 
or six, and sometimes eight or ten hundred miles. 
There are not many public houses in that country, and 
if there were, it would be too expensive for these fa- 
milies travelling so far, to stop at them; so they get a 
large covered wagon, much larger than any you ever 
saw in New-England, in which they put their furni- 
ture and provision for the way. Thus prepared, they 
set out upon their long journey. When they are hun- 
gry, they stop by theroad side and cook their food; 
and dine or sup, sitting upon logs and stumps, or if 
they cannot find these, upon the ground. When it is 
night, they stop again, usually in the midst of the for- 
est, and all lie down upon their beds to rest in the wa- 
gon. ‘Thus they travel sometimes for many weeks— 
their wagon being a kind of moving house. 

It was such a family with their wagon that I met in 
the Prairie. They had turned their horses loose, to 
feed upon the grass, anil they were seated upon the 
ground, partaking of a cold dinner; they: could not 
get any wood there, to make a fire with. There were 
the parents and five pretty children. ‘The children 
looked so pleasant, that I wished much to stop and 
talk with them. It was now 8 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and I had given my horse nothing since morning; so 
1 thought I would stop and let him feed upon the grass, 
while 1 conversed with the children. I wish, children, 
you could stand upon that spot, and look abroad as 
we did. There were no hills, no vallies, no trees, no 
fences to be seen; in every direction, as far as the eye 
could reach, it was one immense plain, cévered over 
with the most beautiful green grass, and variegated 
with several kinds of flowers. Here and there too we 
could see flocks of wild deer skipping through the 
grass, like sheep upon the hills of New-England. We 
thought of those beautiful lines: 

‘* Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green.”’ 

We remembered too what David said, ** He shall make 
me to lie down in green pastures and lead me beside the 
still waters.” ‘* Children,” said I, as I reclined upon 
the soft grass by their side, have you ever heen to 
school?” “ Yes, Sir,” said three voices. ‘‘ Have you 
ever been to the Sabbath School?” =‘ Yes, Sir,” said 
the same voices, and one of them, a little girl about 
seven years old, immediately opened her bag, and 
took from it a beautiful little hymn-book with a red 
binding. ‘ My teacher,” said little Sarah, ‘‘ gave me 
that, the last time I went to the Sabbath School.” Her 
mother said she had carried it in her hanck almost all 
their long journey, more than than 800 miles, and had 
learned many of the hymns. [asked her to repeat 
some of them, and she recited the one beginning, 
‘“‘ There is a land of pure delight.” 
Another, ** We've no abiding city here.” 


Also, “‘ Children of the Heavenly King.” 


hymn, ‘* where is that land of pure delight?” In 


father’s eye. 





white speck. 


EDITORIAL. 


[Editor’s Correspondence.] 


INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


LETTER XV. 


Dear Children,—Have you ever heard about the 
Prairies in the great valley of the Mississippi? They 
are immense plains.of grass; same. of them so large 
that it takes a horse a whole day. to travel over them. 
I was crossing one of these Prairies in the state of Ili- 
nois, when I discovered at a great distance before me, 
upon the plain strait road, what looked like a small 
It was many miles distant, and I could 


‘¢ Dear Sister, meet me in Heaven.” 
talking some time, and when F turned again to Sarah, 
the silent tear was stealing down her rosy cheek.\W— 
* Sarah,” sail 1, ‘do you think you shall meet your 
sister in Heaven?” “If Tam good, I shall. Atthat 
moment her little brother Henry, who had been Jisten- 
ing all. the time, asked, “ Why can’t we see the folks 
in Heaven?” Sarah told him it was because they had 
no hodies. ‘ Shall we see them when we go there,” 
said he again. [| told him the Bible says “ we shall 


We talked much more about Heaven and the happy 








not tell what it was; but as I advanced it appeared to 


** Sarah,” said J, when she had finished the last 


Heaven,” she sail, ** where my sister Jane has gone.” 
** Jane,” said her father, ‘* was her-eldest sister; she 
died about two months since, at the-age of 9-years.”— 
As he spoke of Jane, I saw the tear gathering in the 
He said she was a lovely. child, and died 
a happy death—her last words to litte Sarah were, 
He continued 


then see as we are seen and know as we are known.” 


people who dwell there—but I cannot tell you any 
more of it now, lest I should make my letter too long. 
I will only tell you one thing more, which Henry said 
while we were talking, because I have thought of it 





prepared our horses and were reaily to go on our ways, 
we sung, ‘* Guide me, O thou great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land.” 

We then shook hands-and bade each other farewell— 
expecting to meet no more here below, but hoping to 
meet again in * that better land.” More than a year 
has passed away since that meeting, but every thing 
about it is remembered as well as tho it were yesterday, 
Now, dear children, I wish you would all think of 
Henry’s remark, “ If Children would all be good, they 
might all go to Heaven;” and O remember, children, 
you can never go to Heaven unless you are good. 
Very affectionately, yours, Sepewicx. 








MISCELLANY. 








A Blind Sabbath Scholar. 


* One of the most interesting Sabbath Scholars I 
ever met with,” writes a correspondent in North-Ca- 
rolina, ‘was in Surry county. She was blind, but 
committed a chapter to memory every week by hear- 
ing it read by her aged mother, She is pious, and 
said the school had been a great blessing to her soul. 
At a meeting to form anew school, she recited the 
13th chapter of 1st Corinthians in an impressive man- 
ner. In have known her to subscribe in two different 


places to a collection to buy Sab. School Libraries.” 
[S. S. Journal. 





A Good Example. 

A pious young lady of our acquaintance, on retir- 
ing recently into the country, where she is expecting 
to spend the summer months, found herself placed in 
a neighborhood where there was no Sabbath School.— 
Feeling that she could not reconcile herself to such a 
state of things, she resolved to make an effort to get 
up a School—which she accordingly did. The result 
was, at the first meeting she had five scholars. Now 
she has thirly! May all the friends of Christ go and 
do likewise! [Morning Star. 





Maternal Affection. 


During the prevalence of a contagious fever in Ire- 
land, a poor houseless woman, and her son, five years 
old, unable to obtain shelter, and night coming on, 
were compelled to lie down under a‘car in a gravel 
pit. It was the first of January, and excessively cold. 
The affectionate mother took off her own flannel coat, 
wrapped it round the little object of her care, put him 
in her bosom and laid down and died. In the morn- 
ing, a man passing, inquired how she was; the ch ld 
replied, she had fallen asleep, and he could not wake 
her. Such was the power of a mother’s love—the 
life of her child was dearer than her own. 





POETRY. 


THE LOST BOY. 


The little boy wandered away, 
Nor thought what might betide him, 
For he loved to ramble and play, 
With his faithful dog beside him: 
The flowers were gay, the trees were green, 
A. pleasanter day was never seen, 
The birds were singing on every spray, 
As if they would flatter the boy away, 
When he'd none but his dog to guide him. 








They rambled, rambled on, 

The boy and dog togethers. 
In every pleasant path they run, 

Nor knew nor heeded whither— 
But the sun is down, and a storm seems near, 
And the poor little bay.is pale with fear; 
He thought the ol trees grew dark and tall, 
And as he ran you might hear him call, 

*©Q! mother, do come hither.” 


His mother is all alone, 
And sadly, sadly weeping; 
The father to seek his son has gone, 
And how can she think of sleeping; 
She watches the clock, she watches the skies, 
‘© OQ! where is my poor little boy?” she cries;: 
‘© QO! where will he pillow his little-head ? 
And where can he find a sheltered bed, 
Where the storm in its wrath is sweeping?” 


Fhe morning is fresh and fair, 

There’s silver dew on the blossom; 
The mother she sits in her easy. chair, 

With her little boy on her bosom: 
“©Q! mother, dear mother, don’t weep, I pray, 
For never again will I ramble away; 
I’tl remember to ask when: kt wish to go;”— 
And each little boy must remember it too, 











many times since; 


it was this, “ If all Children woukl 
be good, they might all go to Heaven.” When we had 


Lest his'mother should grieve to lose him. 
(Juvenile Miscellany: 
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